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It is qnite pbin, that the curse ef the \eneraHe Sathei-s 
of the CoancU of Trent •rould ha*e lij|hted on the head of 
poor Pope Selasins, if he had had the ID fortune to have 
beun alive hi their time 

3. Solitarii masses by a priest. 

The Council of Trent decreed as follows : — " If any per- 
son shall say, that masses, in which the priest alone com- 
municates sacramentally, are unhwful, and,.therefare, ought 
to be abrogated, let him be accursed." — ^Deeret. Cone, 
Trid. Sess. xxii., can. 8. 

But, the ancient Church of Rome taught the very re- 
verse. Thus, for example, the Romish canon law tells us, 
that Anaclctus, Bishop of Rome, decreed " that all pre- 
sent sliould commumcate, or else be turned out of the 
Church: for so the Apostles did order, and the holy 
Chnrch of Rome obseneth."* 

And Gregory I. forbids the priest to celebrate the 
Bflchnrist »lone — " A priest,'' saith he, " should nfver 
celebrate the mass alone ; for as the mass cannot bo cele- 
brated without the salutation of the priest, and the answer 
of the people, it ought, consequently, by no means to be 
celebrated by a single individual. "t 

We may well ask, which is infallible, Pope Gregory the 
Great or the Council of Trent? 

4. The Seveji Sacraments. 

The doctrine of the Council of Trent runs tlins — " If 
any person shall say, that all the sacraments of the new 
law were not instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, or that 
they are more or fewer than seven, let him be accursed." 
— IJecrct. Cone. Trid., Sess. vii., can. 1. 

But we are assured, on the unexceptionable anthority of 
Cassander, " that we shall not likely find any writer before 
Peter Lombard [who lived about 1130] that did define the 
number of the sacraments '."| And the famons canonist, 
Alex, de Ales, states particularly, with regard to confirma- 
tion, that " this sacriunent w.as instituted in the Mcldensian 
Council. "§ Did the Church not know how many sacra- 
ments it had before the twelfth century, or was it left to 
Peter Lombard nn<l the Mcldensian Council to inform it 
upon a matter of such vital importance to every Christian 
man? And yet, notwithstanding all this, the Church of 
Rome cluinis to be immutable as well as infullibte-l 
5. Worship of Images. 

In the catechism of the Conncil of Trent we read as 
follows—" The priest is to teach timt it is lawful to have 
images in churches, and to give them hononr and 
wor.s/»/>."iJ 

Tlie worship of images, however, was forbidden in the 
most express terms by ]'o|>e Gregory the Great. In a 
letter to Sercnus, Bishop of Marseilles, he writes — 
" Forbid, hy every means in your power, the worship of 
imayes."^ 

Ordinary person* will, perh.ips, he of opinion that the 
doctrine of I'ope Grcijory the (ireat, in the sixth century, 
correspoiKls more nearly with God's law, as laid down in 
the Seconcl CommaniUucnt, than docs the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent. One thing, however, is pretty (dear, 
that Pope Gregory and the Council cannot both be right. 
0. Supremacy of the Pope. 

The oariiest assumpticm by a Pope of the title of 
Univcr8.il Bishop of the Christian Church, appears to have 
been by Boniface 111., In the beginning of the seventh 
century. At a l«tcr period Gregory VII. declared " that 
the Itoman Pontiff alone can be properly called universnl."** 
In the fourteenth century Pope Boniface VIII. piiljished 
his famons Bull, " Vnam Sanctam" (which was in- 
serted in the Canon kw) to ihc following cflect — " We 
declare, say, define, and pronounce it to be absoluleli/ 
neeessary to salratinn, for every human ereaturt to be sub- 
ject to the Howan PmHi{f'."^:f 

"Tliis decree asserts the Pope's claim to tlic office of 
unrvennl bishop, in very clear and anraiatnkeablc terms. 
And in conformity to it we find that, at the end of the Bull 
of Po|>e I'ius IV., confii-ming the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, the first signature is—" Kgo Pius, Catholrca> 
Seehmiie Kiftscopus"— «.«., " I, Piiw, Bioimp of the l.'ni- 
*«rsal Church," standing at the head of a long list of 
cardinals and ordinary diocesan l)i.shops.JJ 

Now lot ns hear the seutiiucuts of Pope Gregory the 



*"Per4cta consecration*, oninfa eorainunlcent qui noluertnt ccclc- 
•tulicis oucra UmitilMi!! : In cliim m apontuU •lamarnilt, et auiictu 
Uiniiuiii teiia « w i l «i l ii."— Corn Jut. Cjo., torn. 1,, coi. IH?. Loiii 

t "S«o«r(lM miMam wiltu Mqaaqiwun oolalirat i quia ncut ilia cole- 
DWn non p,Hrjt jrni; MlutaMaav wcwtloUs ct rwpoiMtone lilliiloralnns 

Elsku, Ita nimlruiu n«q»aqu>m »>} uuo d«)w( celal>rui,"— CiuMiHlar 
JtaiK.p. »». J>«,i,, 1C16. 

t 'Hoc leinere quenqiiam Tcp<rtM Witt Petram LomlMnliirn, qui 
ccniira iiiiqiieni it iiciiimum anmnMotanim nuwrum <iututniuL"~ 
Cusander. Ji. U.M. I'.ii^ KI6. 

' ',',''^.'",'i"""..'"" '"" "«"iMotiiin •plritiw nnell iiMtinolu in 
coiicilio Jlcldeiui. — Alex. Al«i.op.enin.,Tol. l»^p..lU». Vniet,U7i. 

I "ison Aolum autbii) Itcure in ecol**^ tna^iaea tulftere, ft ii.t 
Junomni el cnJliua mlliibia^ o,t«ii<l«t pviMliua. . . riiniin 

i?.,™^'"^ »<lelinm Ijono lut h«no inqiw dlsm iMtaai dtcU- 
l»l)lt. >— C«t. Cone Triii., pma ill., c. il., qu. '2*. 

T "Ad(.r.irl vero imagines, omnibm modit^attL,".^ S. Ont. £d. Ub 
L, tp. xuU vol. iL, eoL not. l>.ti«, 170s 'm r - 

•iT'cl,''!^'' *''"*'^.™?,'"''°'""" 1"" dl<!»hirn»l*«iMlto.--8r«g. 
^■^^iT"- "■•."P- "• Jt"^"'" C.nsit, Tom. fi.;|wn l„ p. ISM. 
Ji2L„.^ ''""*"" •'""'''">' »'»'» l'un»iiB,re«on»;*«l«»iini., 

;} Dccret. Cone. Trii, p. 221. Lipsic, X8SJ. 



Great, in the«ixth century. The Bishop of Constantinople 
had laid claaa to this title ofCEcum«iicai or Umversal 
Bishop, whe«upon Pope Gregory writes as folloiB — " I 
earnestly adaonished my brother und Jkliow-bis/iap, that 
if be had any regard for the peace mi conewrd -of the 
Church, he would abstain from this foolish title. Tor I 
confHeirtJy assert, that Tvhocver «tlls himself, or desiresie 
be called. Universal Priest, is lite forerunner of Antichrist, 
because he proodly sets himself above others."* 

If any of our readers, after comparing the foregoing 
extracts, should sec cause to agree with Pope Gregory the 
Great, we must confess that we think they could not be 
very greatly blimed. But, between such contradictory^ 
and discordant opinions, not of one, but of several Popes, 
we ask i^in, vkeie lies the infaUibility ? 
7. Indulgences, 

The Council of Trent decreed as follows — " The power 
of conferiing indulgences was given by Christ to liis 
Church ; and the Church hath made use of this power in 
the tnost ancient times."i 

When we turn to Cardinal Cajetan, however, what do 
we read ? — " Concerning the rise of indulgences," saith he, 
" if any certainty could be had, it would aid us in disco- 
vering the truth; but no authority of sacred Scripture, 
or oj ancient Greek or Latin Fathers hath brought this 
knowledge to us. "J 

If there be no mention of indulgences in Scripture, or 
any ancient writer, with what face could the venerable 
fathers of the Council of Trent make the bold assertion we 
have quoted above ? 

8. Purgatory. 

The decree of the Council of Trent, on the subject of 
Purgatory, is singularly moderate, considering the generally 
coufiilent and sweeping manner in which this grave assem- 
bly of diviues scattered their anathemas oa other subjects. 
They assert merely " that there is a purgatory." — (purga- 
torium esse, Sess. xxv.) The catechism of the Council 
went a little farther, and speaks of " the fire of pur- 
gatory, in which the souls of the pious expiate (their 
sins) by torture, for a definite time."§ 

Now, what doctrine was tiiught by the ancient Church 
of Rome, with regard to the state of souls after death ? 
Let us begin with the respectable authority of Pope Gre- 
gory the Great. In his commentary on Job, he writes as 
follows : — " At the moment of death, either the good or 
the evil spirit seizes upon the soul as it departs from the 
prison of the flesh, and keeps it for ever with itself, without 
any chattyc."\\ Does this iiassage look as if Pope Gregory 
(whatever his precise sentiments may have been) be- 
lieved in the modern Romish doctrine of purgatory ? 

But, perhaps, the testimony of the old writer, Polydore 
Vergil, is still more expiess ou this point. (His statements, 
we may observe in pas.^ing, were considered of such dan- 
gerous tendency, that they came uo'der the ban of the 
Roman Index Expiirgatorius.) They are as follows : — 

"Por what cause, or by whivt authority, indulgences 
were first introduced into the Church, Inis given modem 
divines a great deal of trouble. In a subject which is by 
no means oleai-, I think it better to use the testimony of 
John, Bishop of llochcster [Bishop Fisher], in a work 
which he wrote ag.iinst Luther. ' Many persons,' saith he, 
' aie inclined to place but little reliance upon indulgences, 
because their use secins to have come in rather late in the 
Church.' And, then, he adds— 'No orthodox [Roman 
Catholic] doubts whether there is a purgatory, concerning 
which, nevertheless, there is either nn mention or the very 
rarest mention in ancient writers (nemo certe dubitat ortho- 
doxus, an purgatorium sit, de quo tamcn apud priscos 
nulla vel quaiu rarissima fiebat mentio). To this day, pur- 
gatory is not believed in by the Greek Church. As long, 
then, 4s there was no anxietv concerning purgatory, no 
ono looked for indulgences ; for all the value of indulgences 
depends upon it. If you take away purgatory, what use 
.will there be in indalyencesf Indulgences, therefore, 
began when people began to entertain fears about the tor- 
meuts of purgatorj-.' These things, saith the Bishop 
(t isher) ; but you, my reader, may, perhaps, think the 
subject of so great importance, that you might expect 
mure certainty in the matter from the mouth of God" 
((|ua! tu forte cum timti siat momenti, ut magis certa ex 
ore Dei e.Npect»buB).t 

We cordially concur in opinion with old Polydore Vergil. 
A subject of such vital importance to tlie peace audhappi- 

• "tnnilein Tcrd (Tatrcm mcum ct co6pi»copum meura itmllose 
aiiinonCTe cni-atl, nt gi liabere parann omnium concorrtlamam: desi. 
ilorut, •bttiiltlvocaimllK «ppall«Mnne coropeicat 
ligo autcni tidmitor dlco, quia qnkqiiit m unlvwaalem auardutem 
vocat. val vocan dcsiderat. In elatioiio suil autidiristum prascnrrit 
Parfe'irS!' * "*'"" '""'"''"•"-S- Orcg. Op., toI lil, coi. 881." 

t •■ VHm potastaa onlmrendiiiKlulKoitlaa a Cliriato eeeletio conccma 
sit. atqno liajiiamoji potesuto diviattua »bi unilita anUquJuimis 
conT '■""■""■""" '"* ""* '"""-" -iHicret. Cone. Trid., Beia.^." 

J-;|p»ortD^tndal«w.tt«nnii,«letrUtadoh»lwrl posalt, vwltaH Jnda- 
aand. op.ni ferrat; vwumqaia nolia aacrK ,^np,^ ,^„ii» p,i«orem 

SjS™i'JlZ-";^if*^"i''J,"'" •""-"■ItaaacririThanc ad noattSa 
dertoxit BotlUmi. -Card. CaJ.Opnst.tom. u.,fol 46 r«tM. Venetlls, 

.^il^'""-"^ "' pOTgatoriua Igtiia, ,„„ piorum ulinue ad deSnitiun 
tcmpus cruciata; expiamar.'-Catcli. Cone. Trid., nara. L, an iil. 
«.h.i,i7.° l^T-,.^"'"" .™'"' '^Pore, sive sanctus, aiyi mallgnna 
apirltus egnttirtitem anln»ni dauatrt camla aecepnit. •!« aeteranm 
S;.7ii I'i^ P^atation. reUa,i,it."-s. Or.». Mii,«,„ »!. L. 

A^st^'ish.^'"^*'' *° ^"^ "™». liH. vUl., c. i.. p. 476. 



Bess of exery tcue Christian is surely one, if there be any, 
or which *B mi^ght expect gome certain authoriqr in holy 
Sciigjture, -scuac reliable information in ancient writers. 
But, alas I.Bisinp i'ishor tells us, Aere is none or next to 
none. Dming several «cntnries, it would accm, the 
people never frightened themselves about purgatory, 
but, at last, the priests, or somebody else, pnt them 
all in a state of alarm, and then they began to look for 
indulgences. For, as the old bishop very candidly asks, 
If you take away purgatory, what use will there bo in 
indulgences ? 

One use, indeed, there was of indulgences, to which we can 
now only briefly allude. The Council of "Trent condemned 
all " disgraceful traffic" in indulgences (pravos quoestus 
omnino abalemlosesse. Sets, xxv.), thereby tacitly admittmg 
that they had been disgracefully bought and sold, in many 
parts of Christendom, If the priests, for a series of ages, 
were covetous men — if they could frighten the people gene- 
rally into the belief of a purgatory which had no existence, 
and could persuade them to buy indulgences, in order to 
deliver themselves or their friends from these visionary 
torments, we can see, even without the aid of Bishop 
Fisher, how the belief of both purgatory and iodulgences 
gradually crept into the Church. , 

We are sorry to leave our readers in pnrgatory, but onr 
limits warn us that we must conclude for the present. We 
have merely touched on a few of the mostobvious topics, on 
which the ancient and modern Church of Rome are directly 
at variance. If there be even one such point (and every 
scholar knows that there are several) what becomes of the 
boasted claim of Romish infallibility ? To find e«en one 
plain error and contradiction in a Chnrch calling itself in- 
fallilde, is to overthrow the pretended authority of that 
Church. For what is the usual reason given for forsaking 
other Churches, but because they arc fallible ? What is the 
reason why some few go over to the Church of Rome, and 
why most of its members remain in it, but because she is (as 
they are made to believe) infallible? But if, with her in- 
fallibility, she has mistaken error for truth ; if with her 
certainty she contrsjdicts herself; if she was one thing in 
one age, and anotlier in another, then there is the same 
or greater reason for all such persons to quit the Church 
of Rome, as there seemed to be at first for them to embrace 
it, or continue in it. 



ST. PHILOMENA. 
As ardent lovers of our country, we feel a warm sym- 
pathy with all those who labour for the benefit of Ireland, 
and especially with those who exert themselves in the 
department of labour in which we are ourselves employed — 
namely, the diffusing religious information among the 
people. It was, accordingly, with some interest that we 
watched the results of an announcement, made by Mr. 
Duffy, at the commencement of the present year, when 
he declared his intention to issue weekly a series of " Sweet 
little books," each number containing the life of some saint 
or great servant of God, to be published at the low price 
of one penny, and so to place edifying and instructive 
reading within the reach of the very poorest classes. But 
we found that, however heartily we iipprovcd of the ge- 
neral character of this plan, we could by no means bestow 
the same commendation on the manner in which it was 
carried out. In fact, when we pronounce it desirable to 
circulate religious information at a cheap rate among the 
people, we consider it absolutely essential that the infor- 
mation circulated shall be true. But we fear the com- 
pilers of Mr. Duffy's little volumes hold the historic accu- 
racy of their biographies to be a matter of minor importance, 
and that they believe, that a work containing the life of a 
saint must be sure to be edifying reading, even though its 
details be as pure fiction as any novel writer of the present 
day has imagined. Several of these tr.icts would be re- 
duced to very narrow dimensions indeed, were we to pare 
away from them all that was mere legend, unsupported by 
any historical evidence. We felt, however, that it was 
rather a delicate matter to criticise these mixtures of truth 
and falsehood, lest in assailing the falsehood we should be 
represented as enemies of the truth to which it was joined, 
or lest in exposing a legend told of a saint we should seem 
to tlirow ridicule upon the venerable saint himself. But 
there is one volume of the " Young Christian's Library " 
which we can review without being troubled with ony fear 
of this kind ; and in calling our readers' attention to the 
Life or Saint Phu-ombna wo can assure them before- 
haiid, that the task of separating the parts of the stoiy 
which are true from those which are false is one which wifl 
not be attended with the slightest difficulty. 

But who ia S^nt Philomena? exclaims one of our ig- 
norant Protestant readers. Saint Philomena, you should 
be ashamed not to know, is one of the most popular saints 
of the prosout da^ on the Continent, and it will not be 
Mr. Duffy's fault if she is not so in Ireland too. There is 
a fa^bioQ about saints as about everything else, and before 
the couvnencement of the present century (for reastms 
hereafter to be explained) Saint Philomena had not a 
single votary to demand her intercession. Now, however, 
after fifteen centuries' inactivity, she has commenced 
working miracles, resolved to make up for lost time, and, 
as we have said, counts her worshippers by thousands in 
Spain, and France, and Italy. In the sketch of her hia- 
t<»y which we .give, Mr. Daffy is our chief authority, 
though we borrow a few particulars from a French and 
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from a Spanish life of this saiut, accounts of which we 
liare met with.* 

St. Philomena is said to have suffered martyrdom on 
the 10th August, A.D. 286, in the reign of the Emperor 
Diocletian. She was the daughter of a king who (onr 
anthor has discovered) reigned at this time over a little 
state in Greece. Her mother was also of royal lineage. 
Both her parents were idolaters, and, being childless, never 
ceased to offer sacrifices to their gods, that they might 
obtain offspring. Their prayers were long unsuccess- 
ful, until a Roman physician named Publius, who resi- 
ded in their palace, prescribed baptism, and promised 
them children if they wonld consent to embrace Chris- 
tianity. They agreed to the conditions, and on the 10th 
of January (for we follow an author at no loss about 
details), obtained, in a daughter, the reward of their faith. 
She was baptized Philumena, a name, as to tho derivation 
of which we should doubtless mistake, had it not been 
made the subject of a divine revelation from the saint her- 
self to an Italian nun. It signifies (we are informed by 
Mr. Duffy) the " friend of light," being derived, appa- 
rently from the Greek ^iXtw, and the Latin lumen, light. 
Possibly half her name may have been given by her 
Grecian parents, and the other half, by the Roman phy- 
sician who had f >retoM her birth.f Well, Philomena lived 
very happily with her parents, until she was turned twelve 
years of age, when her parents brought her to Rome, 
whither her father was obliged to repair, in order to renew 
his allegiance to the Emperor Diocletian, who, at that 
time, threatened Greece with an unjust war. No doubt, 
secular historians are misinformed when they represent 
Greece as a peaceable province of Diocletian's empire. 
No sooner had the emperor seen Philomena than ho deter- 
mined to make the child his empress, and he assured her 
father, that he might banish from his mind all fear of war ; 
and that in return for the hand of his daughter, he would 
sA all the forces of the empire at his disposal, and confer 
on him, and on his country, the greatest advantage*. The 
parents, delighted with this proposal, found an unexpected 
obstacle ; and this was, that the pious little girl had talcen 
the precaution to make a vow of perpetual virginity two 
years before / In vain did her father urge that she was 
too young to contract such an engagement, and persuade 
her to become an empress, and to seat herself on the greatest 
throne in the world. In vain did he utter " the most 
wicked threats." In vain did her parents cast themselves 
on their knees to her, saying, with tears in their eyes, 
"Danghter, loved daughter, have pity on thy father, thy 
mother, thy country, our subjects." "No, no," she re- 
plied, " God before father, or mother, or country ;" and 
adhered to her vow with a firmness which plunged her 
mother into despair. 

Her baffled parents handed her over to the emperor, 
who proceeded to attempt to gain her heart by other 
methods. The first step of his courtship was to load her 
with chains and cast her into a dungeon of his palace, 
where she remained forthirty-ninedays (without eating any- 
thing, acccording to the Spanish account), and, strange to 
say, without being more favourably disposed towards lier 
royal snitor th.in licfore. Scourging was the next mode of 
ingratiating himself which he tried. In the presence of 
a great number of tho officers of his court, he caused her 
to be so striped, that her bleeding body was soon beaten 
into one wound. He had her. then thrown back into 
prison, sure that she must die in a few hours, but he was 
deceived, for two angels poured into her wounds a balsam 
which, in a moment, perfectly healed thorn. Diocletian 
ascribed this cure to his god Jupiter, who, he thought, 
was determined that Philomena should be his empress ; 
and he endeavoured now, by the highest promises, to bring 
her to this view of the case — bat all in vain. Then ensued 
an extraordinary confiict between Diocletian, who was 
determined to destroy Philomena, and the angels, who 
were determined to protect her ; a conflict in which, won- 
derful to tell, the emperor obtained the victory. First, he 
ordered his attendants to tie an anchor round her neck, 
and to cast her into the Tiber; but the angels cut tho 
cord, let the anchor fall into the river, (where it remains to 
this day), and bore Philomena, on their wings, dry to the 
bank. Not moved by this failure of his attempt, Diocle- 
tian caused her to be dragged through the streets of Rome, 
and ordered, that a shower of arrows should be discharged 
at her ; and, then, directed her, bruised and dying, and 
with blood trickling over all her limbs, to be thrown back 
into her dungeon ; but Philomena had good healing flesh, 
and, after a refreshing sleep, awoke up perfectly well. The 
emperor, then, ordered the arrow experiment to be re- 
peated in his presence, but this time the liows and arrows 
were useless, and could not be got to act. He then caused 
the arrow-heads to be heated in a furnace, and tried 
again ; but now the fiery arrow-heads recoiled on those 
who shot them — killing six of them, and wounding others. 
The persevering tyrant next tried beheading. What the 

• We do not happen to have met with thuse fi)rtitfr, little booWs 

oarselves, but the Spanish tract is translated bv Mr. Meyrick in liis 

Practical workineof the Churcli of Spairi,"wlii)c'accountsofthc French 

??''"'<= ei«n by De Potter, (Histoire du Cliristianismc, torn, vi., p. 

^50), and by Rev. R. Scott, in the appendix to Ills " Twelve Sermons." 

+ We notice that the French account makes the saint derive her 
?i?'?*.v '""■'"''." dauKhter of light. Mr. Datty probably saw 

tnat the name was obviously Greek, the initial F belnB only th« 
miian equivalent for Ph. But what presumption in htm to attempt 
to improve on a divine revelation ! At all events our readers will ob- 
serve that there is precisely the same evidence for these etymological 
proaijiea, as for the other marvels recorded above. 



angels were abont this time does not appear ; one would 
think that, if they were not resolved to persevere to the 
end in defeating the tyrant's attempts, it wonld have been 
more merciiiil to allow the saint to die at the first attempt, 
without patting her to all the tortmw they reserved her 
for: but possibly Philomena, like a cat, bad a certain 
number of lives; and when these were exhausted nothing 
more could bo done for her. However this may be, her 
head was cut off, on Friday, August 10, A.D. 28G, abont 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Our readers need not be shocked, if we cast some con- 
tempt upon this story, in our manner of narrating it. We 
trust, that we should not be guilty of any want of reve- 
rence in dealing with the life of a tme saint, or in discuss- 
ing stories of miraculous events, for which there was a 
scintilla of historical evidence ; but, on the present occa- 
sion, we are dealing with a pure, religious romance. For 
where do our readers suppose St. Philomena is first to be 
heard of, or what is the authority for the legend we have 
just narrated ? We need scarcely say, that it is not to be 
found in Eusebius, or any of the ancient ecclesiastical his- 
tories. Our readers will search, in vain, for it among any 
of the collections of acts of martyrs ; or among the stories 
of Simeon Hetaphrastes ; nor does the name of Philomena 
occur among the saints, whose lives are given in the volu- 
minous collection of BoUand. /( is not pretended that 
the legend we have given, can lay claim to much more 
than twenty years' antiquity ! !. 

In the year 1805, Francis de Lucia, a priest of the 
kingdom of Naples, came to Rome, in search of relics, for 
the use of his church, at Mugnano del Cardinal^, about six 
leagues from Naples, and was supplied with bones from 
that fertile source, the catacombs of Rome. The Roman 
Catholic narrators of the life of St. Philomena, tell us 
that in tho place where these bones were found, was the 
following fragment of an inscription : — 

"... Lumena Pax tecum Fi. ..." 
The bones were removed to Mugnano, and, if we are to 
believe Mr. Duffy, at once commenced performing mira- 
cles, of which he only mentions one, we suppose the most 
remarkable, " copious showers of rain," which were abso- 
lutely necessary (and, perhaps, not very surprising) " after 
long- continued heats." 

But all this time the good priest, Francis de Lucia, had 
the discomfort that the saint who adorned his church was 
anonymous, and that he knew nothing of her history. His 
ingenuity soon overcame the first defect : he remembered 
that some eastern nations read their letters from right to 
left ; it is true, the inscription we fiave given does not 
become more intelligible if read backwards—" If mucct 
xap anemul." However, a compromise might be made 
between the eastern and western ways of ^vriting, by put- 
ting the last syllable first, and so begot for his saint the pretty 
name of Filumgna, or — as they have it in France — Philo- 
mcne. Still her history remained a mystery, until we are 
told a workman, a priest, and a Neapolitan nun had reve- 
lations on the subject. The story, as we have given it, is 
in the form in which it was enlarged in the year 1832, by 
the mm, who, it should be mentioned, w.is under the spiri- 
tual direction of the same priest. The Irish people arc 
assured by Mr. Duffy that these revelations have undergone 
a rigorous examination from " the ecclesiastical authorities, 
who have pronounced them to bear all the marks by which 
true revelations are distinguished from false !" 

Mr. Duffy, however, abstains from entering into details 
as to the miracles performed by St. Philomena, some ac- 
count of which we take from the French life.* 

Her first miracle was to paralyze the limbs of the priest 
who accompanied her relics to Naples, and who had seated 
himself somewhat irreverently on the chest which contained 
them. She next played a series of somewhat undignified 
tricks on those who were preparing a shrine for her. As 
fast as her measure was taken, she got a few inches longer, 
so that, says the author, they continually mistrusted some 
new trick on the part of the amiable providence. 

This same shrine, when borne in procession shortly after- 
wards, though too small for the saint's body, was too large 
for the lanes through which it had to pass. The difiSculty 
was met, not by a shortening of the shrine, but by a mira- 
culous widening of the lanes ! A little afterwards, one of 
her worshippers, having lain-in of a dead child, loaded the 
saint with insults, and got rid of her image. St. Philo- 
mena harboured no resentment, and raised the child to life. 
Another time, disputing a soul with tho demons, she is 
said to have pleaded with God in the following terms : — 
" If this person be not restored to life, I shall be no more 
honoured (on ne me fetera plus) in this country, and I am 
jealous of this honour ; I do not wish to be deprived of it." 

We shall not pursue our quotations further ; enough has 
been said to show that the process of legend-making and 
miracle-inventing is not confined to the depth of the dark 
ages ; but goes on with full vigour in the Church of Rome 
at the present day. .But we must not omit to add that 
Mr. Duffy concludes his story with a prayer :— " St. Phi- 
lomena, thou lover of innocence, pray for me ! Above all 
things, obtain forme pnrity— inviolate purity I Obtain for 
me," &c., &c. We think it mournful at any time to see 
our fellow-countrymen addressing to departed saints the 

• Vie et miracles de Sainte Philomdne, vierue et martyre, surnom- 
m6e la thaumaturite du dix-neuvi^me sidcle. trailuit de I'italien aur 
la 16" edition, par M. J. F. B. de la Compagnie de Jesus. Approuv^ 
par Mgr. Peveqne de Fribourg. Paris, 1835. Cited by De Potter, as 
above. 



prayers which ought to be offered to our Lord himself; hot 
it is still more shocking to see them tanght by their in- 
structors to address their supplications to a being as purely 
imaginary as Marmion or Don Quixote ! 

We are favoured occasionally with anonymous letters^ in 
which the writers give ns the impracticable direction to 
send them noTnore numbers of the Catholic IjATilAN-r- 
assigning as their reason their abhorrence of the liet with 
which our pages are filled. We cannot forbear a melan- 
choly smile, as we imagine the writer of such a letter, after 
having despatched his angry missive through the port 
against the lying Catholic Layman, sitting down in 
simple good faith to study, in the sweet little book entha< 
siastically recommended to him by the Freeman's Journal, 
the Tablet, the Nation, and the Telegraph, the veracious 
story of St. Philomena. 



HOW FAR THE REFORMATION IS AFFECTED 
BY THE CHARACTERS AND MOTIVES OF 
THE REFORMERS.— No. II. 
In onr last number we made some remarks on the invalidity 
of the reasoning by which the characters and motives ot 
the Reformers, presumed to have been bad, are converted 
into an argument against the Reformation itself. We now 
proceed to show, as we then proposed, that such reasoning, 
admitted to be valid, may be retorted, with fatal effect, 
against the Church of Rome. 

But there is a general preliminary observation which we 
desire to make, in order to avoid any misconception of onr 
real views upon this subject. We do not deny, on the con- 
trary we confess, with sorrow, that the Reformation was 
attended with many excesses on the part of some of those 
who really abandoned the communion of the Roman 
Church. We say realty, becanse, as is well known, 
some of the m'ost atrocious crimes which arc laid to the 
charge of the earlier Protestants, both in Germany and 
England, were committed by, or at the instigation of, secret 
agents of the Church of Rome, who feigned devotion to 
the Protestant cause ; adopting this — we can scarcely for- 
bear from calling it in/ema/— policy, in order to excite 
odium against the Reformation. Confining our attention, 
however, to what we admit to have been genuine Protestant 
excesses, we assert, fearlessly, that they are not fairly 
chargeable upon the Reformation, but upon the system 
against whose corruptions it was tho reaction. Every one, 
who knows anything of human nature and of history, is 
well aware that it would be impossible, without special 
miraculous interference, that such a mighty revolution as 
the Reformation cfl'ected, could be brought about without 
many and lamentable disorders. Men sunk in gross igno- 
rance, intellectual and religious, and degraded by long 
spiritual slavery, when light suddenly breaks in npon them, 
and when the pressure of external restraint is abruptly re- 
moved, have a natural tendency to rush into the opposite 
extreme of licentiousness, both of thought ami action. 
The sober and rational enjoyment of liberty, whether of 
mind or body, is not the work of a day or of an age. It 
is a thing of slow growth, and requires careful education, 
and gradual training. As imlividuals do not attain to the 
experience and sobriety of manhood, without passing 
through many preparatory stages, so a people, when sud- 
denly released from the helplessness and dependence of 
spiritual childhood, do not and cannot at once arrive at 
spiritual maturity. History teaches us that no great re- 
volution has ever yet been effected without violent excesses 
on the part of some of those who were engaged in it. And 
more especially has this been the case in great religious 
movements, wherein all the strongest fcehngs and passions 
of our nature are brought into play. Christianity itself 
formed no exception to the general rule. Our blessed 
Lord, foreseeing the social convulsions to which it would 
give occasion, and with a view to anticipate the offence 
which would thence arise, distinctly said, " Do not think 
that 1 came to send peace upon earth ; I came not to send 
peace bnt the sword." — Matt. x. 34. And the history of 
the early church informs us that out of the universal agita- 
tion and ferment which men's minds then underwent, there 
sprang, even during the life-time of the apostles, a multi- 
tude of wild and fanatical opinions, which threatened the 
very existence of the infant religion. Who will venture 
to assert that these attendant evils cast any imputation on 
the purity and perfection of the Gospel system ? And yet, 
the argument which concludes against the Reformation, 
from the excesses and abuses to which it gave occasion, 
might, with nearly the same force, be employed against 
Christianity itself. When Luther arose, the characteristic 
doctrines of the Gospel, viz., the utter inability of man to 
save himself, and the efficacy of faith in the one, perfect, 
and sufficient atonement of Christ, were well nigh lost. 
Morality had all but perished from the earth. This is not 
our assertion, but that of the most devoted partizaris of 
the Church of Rome. Hear, for example, what Bellar- 
mine says, " For some years before the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic heresies were propounded, there was not (as 
contemporary authors testify) any security in ecclesiastical 
judgments, any discipline with regard to morals, any know- 
ledge of sacred literature, any reverence for divine things ; 
there was not almost any religion remaining."* Is it sur- 
prising that men born and brought up under such a system, 
should not, when released from it, exhibit the moderation 

> Bellarmini Concio. xxviii. Oper. torn, vii., col. 296 ; Colon, 1(17. 



